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VARDARELLI BANDITTI. 


(From Mr. Keppel Craven's Tour,) 


Tue road from Lucera to Foggia 
jsalmost a repetition of that from 
Troja to Lucera ; but it crosses no 
stream: and one solitary undeviat- 
ing path over ten miles of perfect 
level ground, without tree, bush, or 
house in sight, brought me to the 
capital of Capitanata, which has 
gates, but no walls, the houses 
being soirregularly scattered about 
it, that it is diflicult to fix precisely 
where the town begins. I could 
find no lodging at the numerous 
inns Which displayed their signs on 
each side of me, but were already 
filled by the arrivals for the ensuing 
fair; so that L had penetrated some 
way into the city before there ap- 
peared any chance of my being 
accomodated at all; when, just as 
I had turned out of a street, or 
rather square, in which I had ob- 
served some troops drawn out as 
for a parade, a sudden volley of 
musketry, which [ took forthe crash 
ofa building falling, followed by a 
general flight of the inhabitants, 
uttering crics of terror and dismay, 
arrested my attention. Soon after, 
a gentleman hurrying by desired me 
to alight, which I did, though utter- 
ly unable to guess the motive of 
this advice; while a second as stre- 
nuously recommended my remount- 
ing my horse and galloping away. 
The first idea that darted across 
my mind was that of an earthquake; 
and a nuwwber of persons rushing at 
once out ofan adjoining house tend- 
ed to confirm it. walked on, in vain 
addressing the fugitives who pass- 
ed me in every Jirection, till a boy 
took my horse's bridle, and led him 
through some obscure by-streets 
to aninn at the skirts of the town, 
where he took refuge in a room on 
the ground-floor, into which my 
Servants and the guide, together 
with all the horses and myself, 


entered, as if by une common in- 
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stinct, but still in total ignorance of 
the cause of alarm. The cries of 
several women tearing their hair, 
and the incoherent exclamations 
they uttered, among which I could 
only distinguish the word brigands, 
at last Jed me to conjecture thata 
party of banditti had forced their 
way into the town, and were engag- 
ed with the regular troops. The 
door had been carefully barricadoed 
at the moment of our entry; but 
through the small windows several 
soldiers were observable lurking 
about in parties, with their muskets 
ready,and at times a dragoon passed 
in full gallop, apparently engaged 
in pursuit. These circumstances, 
and occasional musket-shots, con- 
firmed my suspicions; but thata 
gang of robbers, however daring 
and desperate, should have madvu 
an attack at mid-day on a large 
city respectably garrisoned, seemed 
so improbable that I continued in a 
state of doubt, till the son of my 
hostess made his appearance ; and 
after being repeatedly kissed and 
wept upon, by his mother and her 
dishevelled companions, he gave me 
a clearer insight into the affair, by 
relating, in an imperfect manner, 
the details, which were subsequent- 
ly made known tuo me from a source 
more authentic, and which are as 
follows :— 

‘* The remains of the Vardarelli 
band had presented themselves that 
morning before the General com- 
manding at Foggia; they formed, 
in fact, part of the troops I had 
seen, and were, at the moment [ 
passed, engaged in a war of words, 
which was soon waged with more 
deadly weapons. Itscems that the 
General, who had received intima- 
tion of their arrival, gave orders for 
them to be inspected the instant 
that it took place. After they had 
dismounted, and given a satisfac- 
tory account of their late proceed. 
ings, they received directions to re- 
pair to Lucera, and there await fur- 
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ther commands. This mandate they 
positively refused to obey; anda 
Idng altercation took place between 
them and an oflicer sent trom the 
commander’s house, before which 
they were ranged, to remonstrate 
on their behaviour. The General 
finally commanded the two leaders 
to repair to his own apartment. 
This they objected to do without 
their arms, which they declared 
they would never part from; and it 
is supposed that the languaze they 
made use of in the course of their 
argument so exasperated the ofli- 
cer, that he roughly pushed one of 
them back, who was using threaten- 
ing gestures, on which the other 
fired his musket at him, but having 
missed his mark, was shot dead on 
the spot by the seniry at the gate. 
This was the signal for an attack 
from his companions, that was iin- 
mediately answered by a round of 
musketry from the troops who were 
drawn out close to them, which 
killed several, and spread con- 
sternation among the crowds of 
townspeople who had assembled 
on the spot. Four of the band, 
who had the presence of mind to 
Spring upon their horses, escap- 
ed in different directions out of the 
town, though followed by cavalry, 
and fired at as they fled. Another 
portion were made prisoners ; but 
a third division sought security in 
a cellar, the first place of retuge 
which offered itself, and which hav- 
ing only one very low entrance, af- 
furded thema defensible asylum for 
sometime. The depth and dark- 
ness of this receptacle made it dif- 
ficult to attack them with success,for 
they killeda soldier, and wounded 
several others, who had ventured too 
near the aperture. Of this last despe- 
rate set, four, however, gave them- 
selves up, and made known the num- 
ber that remained. In order to bring 
as speedy a termination as possible 
to the dismay and agitation which 

this event had spread throughout the 

city,two of those who had been last 

taken were sent in to their compa- 

nions with their hands tied, to per- 

suade them to surrender, and to in- 

form them, that if they persevered 

in a resistance, which from the lo- 
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cal nature of theirretreat must be op. 
availing, astraw fire would be light. 
ed at the orifice, as the only means 
of hastening their compliance 9; 
destruction. The unfortunate men 
never returned; and no = answer 
being given, this threat was put 
into actual execution, and the aper- 
ture blocked up with stones. Ima. 
gination pictares their sitnation as 
most horrible ; but its terrors were 
eluded by the last resource of de. 
spair. ‘Iwo hours afterwards, the 
cellar was entered without Oopposi- 
tion, and their lifeless bodies, eo. 
vered with wounds, indicated the 
death they had received at cach 
other’s hands. 

“In about five hours some degree 
of tranquillity was restored to the 
city; and it was evident that the 
feelings of alarm occasioned by this 
Singular event, and even those of 
aversionand universal reprobation 
which the excesses of the banditti 
had excited, now yielded to emo- 
tions of compassion, called forth by 
so terrific and untimely a death, 
Even the policy which prompted 
this severe punishment met with 
comments and constructions by no 
means favourable to those whose 
duty it was to inflict it. 

“Inthe evening the shops were 
re-opeved, and I ventured to send 
my letters of recommendation to the 
general commandant of the division, 
and the intendente, who both 
showed me every attention and 
civility during my stay. But I had 
with me a document of similar 
importaddressed toa very different 
character from either of these dis- 
tinguished personages. 

“On my leaving Benevento, one 
of its most respectable inhabitants, 
fearing I might encounter the Var. 
darelli troop on their way to head- 
quarters, gave me a letter of intro- 
duction to one of them, which he 
assured me would be the means of 
securing me from all such danger as 
the existing uncertainty of their 
projects and movements might 
render possible, if not probable. 
The person to whom it was address- 
ed had been employed on a farm of 
the writer, and retained a friendly 
and even respectful feeling towards 
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his former master, Which had shown 
itself on several occasions since 
they had parted. Curiosity led me 
to enquire whether this person was 
among the survivors of the dread- 
fal catastrophe of the moruing ; and 
having sent to the prison where 
they were confined for the purpose 
of ascertaining the fact, I was 
answered in the affirmative, and 
conducted, as I imagined, to the cell 
which contained the object of my 
inquiries. It seems that the sub- 
stance of my message having been 
conveyed from mouth to mouth, 
had undergone a material change 
in its purport ; and before I was 
rendered aware of the misunder- 
standing, l found myself in alow 
yaulted room, at the back of the 
public prisons, and standing oppo- 
site to several naked bodics exposed 
onsome straw. One of these was 
pointed out to me as that of the in- 
dividual whom L[sought. 

“The infliction of a sudden and 
violent death on arobust and active 
frame is far from producing those 
eflects which the repeated attacks of 
disease, or the gradual decay of the 
vital powers, Jeave impressed in 
characters so awful or ollensive on 
the human countenance : the set- 
ting rays of the same sun which had 
cast its morning radiance on beings 
moving in the full energy of exist- 
ence, now shone on their lifeless 
but not inexpressive features. The 
turmoil of passions which had 
agitated thelast dreadful moments 
ef their existence was visibly 
though variously depicted in every 
face, nor could the expression be 
mistaken : the sullen brow, strongly 
contracted over the glaring eye-ball, 
the pallid lip curled to a sardonic 
smile, cach bespoke the final 
agonies of desperace bravery, inef- 
fectual revenge, or the hopeless 
Straggles of expiring crime. The 
colour of the checks was fixed but 
hotextinet, and nought but the at- 
titude was that ofdeath. They had 
been Stripped of every article save 
the reliquaries, or consecrated 
images, Which the lower classes in 
Italy invariably wear round the 
necks, and which now rested on 
the ghastly wounds that distigured 
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their bodies, some of which were 
also blackened by smoke. None of 
these men were above the age of 
forty, while most of them were con- 
siderably younger. It was said 
that individuals of every nation 
were to be found in their ranks, but 
I believe thata Frenchman and an 
Hungarian were the only two who 
were not natives of Italy.” 





UNDINE, A ROMANCE. 


Tue tollowing is a sketch of atale 
which has acquired great celebrity 
in Germany, and which is the sub- 
ject ofa splendid drama, now per- 
forming at Govent-Garden :— 

Undine is a Naiad, the daughter 
of a mighty potentate, who keeps 
his court in crystal caves and coral 
palaces, at the bottom of the Medi- 
terranean. She is permitted to 
gain a human soul, and for this 
purpose is left a child on the bor- 
ders of a lake, found, and adopted 
by a good fisherman and his wife, 
The volume commences at their 
cottage, Undine being then eight- 
een yearsof age, playful, mischie- 
vous, and exquisitely beautiful. Be- 
hind the cottage is a haunted forest, 
through which a knight, Sir Huld- 
brand, penetrates, after dreadful 
adventures with a white spirit, a 
horrible dwarf, water kings, and 
gnomes playing in the golden ball 
of the carth. He is detained by 
floods, raised by the aqueous rela- 
tions of Undine, and ultimately 
marries that wayward but delicious 
being. She discovers her nature to 
him the morning after their nuptials, 
and by his consent receives the soul 
which she coveted. They cross the 
forest to the city where the lady 
Bertalda, the adopted daughter of 
a great Prince, turns out to be the 
child of the fisherman, who had 
been taken away to make room for 
Undine. She is beloved by the 
Jatter, and too much so by her lord, 
to whose castic of Ringstetten they 
retire together. Here Undine is 


unkindly treated; but her tender- 
ness and love for Huldbrand inter- 
fere through strange events to pro- 
tect him trom the revenge of her 
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powerful uncle Kuhleborn, a Lord 
of the rivers, and other indignant 
water-deities, She causes the well 
to be closed, by which Kuhleborn 
obtains access to the castle, and 
seals ithermetically and mystically ; 
and she entreats Huldbrand never 
to show his displeasure against her 
near streams, for there her relatives 
have particular power. Forgetful 
of this charge, he chides her on the 
Donau, and she is engutphed in its 
wave. A time elapses, and he re- 
solves to wed Bertalda. To pre- 
vent this, visions and portents are 
exhibited by Undine; but the fatal 
ceremony is performed, and the 
bride, to show her dominion, orders 
the stone on the well to be unrolled. 
Immediately the spirit of Undine 
rises in a moving column of the cle- 
ment, and proceeds terrifically to 
the castle. It enters, and embraces 
Huldbrand, who falls down a corpse. 
At his funeral the spirit attends; 
and when his sepulchre is closed, 
*“* where she had knelt a silver 
spring burst from the sward, and 
gently flowed, till it almost sur- 
rounded the grave. Even in 
after times} the inhabitants of the 
village are said to have shown the 
spring, and to have believed that 
this was the poor deserted Undine, 
who in this manner still embraced 
the object of her affection.” 

Such is the singularly wild, in- 
teresting, and romantic tale on 
which the forthcoming drama is 
founded. We shall quotea portion 
of Huldbrand’s account cf his ad- 
ventures in the forest, to mark how 
difficult it must be to express them, 
even with all the capabilities of the 
scenery to Covent Garden. 

“¢ The trees,’ says he, ‘ looked 
so fresh and red in the morning 
light which spead its brightness 
over the green grass, and the leaves 
made sach soft music with cach 
other, that I could notin my heart 
help laughing at those who expect- 
ed wonders in this delightful spot. 
Soon, said I gaily to myself, shall I 
pass through the wood and back 
again, and before I was aware of it, 
T had plunged deep into its green 
recesses, that completely shut out 
the plain behind. ‘Then first it oc- 





curred to me that I might easily 
lose my way in this enormous forest, 
but this appeared to be the only 
peril that could attend the wanderer, 
[ paused, therefore, and looked 
around for the height of the sun. 
which in the meantime had some 
what more advanced. While gaz. 
ing upwards, my eye was caught by 
the appearance of something black 
on the boughs of a lofty oak. At 
first I thought it was a bear, and 
grasped my sword, at which it cried 
out in a voice, human indeed —bat 
harsh and dreadful—‘ If I did not 
gather the wood here, fool, on what 
would you be roasted in the coming 
midnight?” Thereon it grinned hor- 
ribly, and rattled with the branches 
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till my horse became wild, and bore | 


me away before I had time to see 
what kind of devil’s beast it really 
was.’ 

*** Name not the same,’ said the 
old man, crossing himself ;—his 
wife did the same,and Undine, look. 
ing eagerly on her beloved, ex- 
elaimcd—* The bestof the story is, 
that they did not really roast bim— 
Go on—-go on, lovely stranger.’ 

** * Often had my startled horse 
nearly dashed me against the trunks 
and boughs of the surrounding trees; 
still he would not stop, though his 
skin was dripping from heat and 
terror. At last he plunged forward 
to a deep abyss, when suddenly it 
seemed as if a tall white-haired 
man threw himself right before the 
horse, who stood still in violent 
alarm. I again subdued him to 
my power, and now first perceived 
that my protector was no wbite 
man, but a silver stream which 
poured down before me from a bill 
cressing and preventing my ad- 
vance.’ 

‘“** Thanks to the dear brook, 
cried Undine, clapping with her 
hands; but the old man looked 
down, shaking his head in deep 
thought—Huldbrand continued— 

‘“** Thad scarcely seated myself up- 
right in the saddle, and again made 
myself master of the reins, whena 
strange dwarf stood at my side, dim 
nutive and hateful beyond all mea 
sure; his complexion was ofa brow! 


ycliow, and bis nese was nearly @ | 
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large as the rest ofhis body. Lec grin- 
ned, moreover,with the most stupid 
courtesy, from his wide mouth, and 
made me a thousand bows and dis- 
torted reverences. As this farce 
wearied me, I thanked him brielly, 
turned round my horse, that still 
trembled from fright, and thought 
of other adventures, or, in case I 
found none, to seek my way home, 
for the sun, during my wild chase, 
had already declined from its me- 
ridian to the west. With a motion 
quick as lightning the little being 
sprang round and stood again be- 
furemy path. Out of the way, I 
exclaimed, angrily—the horse is 
startled and will be sure to runover 
you.—* Ah,’ snarled the dwarf, and 
langhed with stupidity still more 
horrible—* then give me first some 
money to drink with, for it was I 
that stopped your steed; without 
me you both would have fallen into 
the stone-quarry below there—Hu!’ 
—' Make no more faces,’ I said, 
‘and take your money, although 
this ise falsehood; for look—it was 
the kind brook yonder that saved 
me, not you poor wretched creature.’ 
Saying this, I dropped a piece of 
gold into his cap, which he had beg- 
gingly taken off to me, and would 
have continued my course ; but he 
still shricked behind me, and was 
on the sudden, with inconceivable 
swiftness, by my side again. I spur- 
red my horse into full gallop :—still 
he galloped on with me, dificult as 
itseemed to be to him, and writhed 
his body into strange distortions 
that were half laughable, half hor- 
rible, still holding up the piece of 
gold ou high, and at each step 
Screaming, ‘false gald !—false coin! 
—false coin!—false gold!’ And 
this he shricked out so hollowly 
from his breast, that one would 
have thought cach exclamation 
might have laid him dead upon the 
carth, His horrid red tongue, too, 
hung lolling from out his mouth. 
Confounded and aghast, I again 
stopped and asked, * what is ityou 
would have with this outery ?—Take 
another piece of gold—take two 
more, if more you will—but then 
depart from me.’ Again he com- 
menecd his hideous courtesies, and 
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snarled out—‘it is not gold I want 
—itis not gold, my young master— 
I have more than I need of that— 
I'll prove it to you.’ 

“ « Then, on the sudden, it seem- 
ed to me that I could look through 
the firm green earth as if it were 
green glass, and its surface appear- 
ed round as a ball, within which a 
multitude of gnomes were playing 
with gold and silver, On their feet 
and on their headsthey rolled them- 
selves around, flung the precious 
metals at each other in sport, and 
mockingly powdered their faces 
with the gold-dust. My hideous 
companion stood half within, half 
without; the others below reached 
up to him quantities of gold, which 
he again flung, with aringing sound, 
into the immeasurable abyss below. 
Then he showed the piece of gold 
which I had given to him to the 
gnomes below, and they again 
would mock me and seemed as they 
would die with laughing. At last 
all raised thei« wands glittering with 
metal against me, while nearer and 
nearer, wilder and wilder, madder 
and madder—the tumult rose to- 
wards me. The horror, which be- 
fore had affected my horse, now 
possessed my senses; I plunged 
both spurs into him, and a second 
time darted franticly into the forest, 
though how far my course went I 
know not. 

** When again [ halted the even- 
ing was cool about me. Through 
the branches I perceived a foot path, 
which I concluded must Jead out of 
the wood back to the city. I wished 
to force my way to it, but a face 
which can hardly be described, per- 
fectly white and with ever-changing 
features, peered out upon me from 
among the leaves; I sought to shun 
‘it; still wherever I wentit also was. 
Burning with rage I at last thought 
to run over it with my horse, when 
a white foam came scattering over 
me and the steed, so that both, half 
blinded, were forced to turn back 
again. Thus it drove us step by 
siep, always away from the footpath, 
and in one digection only left the 
road free to us. If we proceeded 
in that course it was always close 
behind us, yet without doing us the 
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least injury. When, at times, I 
looked round upon it, I could plain- 
jy perceive that the white foaming 
face was upon a body as white, and 
of gigantic dimensions. Often I 
fancied it looked like a moving 
fountain, but upon this point I ne- 
ver could be certain. 

*** Both horse and rider, wearied 
out, now yielded to the impulse of 
the white man, who constantly 
nodded to us with his head as 
though he would say—‘ well,—very 
well’—and so at length we got out 
ot the forest to this spot, where I 
saw meadows, and the lake, and 
your fittle hut, and where, finally, 
the tall white being vanished.’ ” 





PROSPECTUS OF A NEW MAGA- 
ZINE, 

Tue following Jeu d’Esprit, is 
copied from the LIII. No. of the 
“ British Stage” for the present 
month :— 

“ Prospectus.—On the 3ist of 
June, 1821, will be published, price 
£1. 1s. the Ist Number of a new 
work, (to be continued daily weekly, 
monthly, and annually,) called 


The Theatrical Blunderbuss: or, 
Monthly Tornado, Scorpion, Vam- 
pire, and Catamaran. 


** In the present scarcity of Maga- 
zines, anew one is imperiously in- 
sisted upon by the universal and in- 
cessant clamour of an enlightened 
and generous public. To comply 
with this demand the Proprictors 
of the Theatrical Blunderbuss 
alertly step forward, totally dis- 
claiming all mercenary views, and 
regardless of risk ; their sule object 
being to oblige the town, though at 
the expense of their time, health, 
property, and lives. The fullowing 
is a sketch of the plan upon which 
the work is to be conducted.—Our 
Magazine will blow up regularly 
every day; but the explosion will 
not occasion any serious conse- 
quences—no lives will thereby be 
lost, no limbs fractured. La order 


to accommodate all descriptions of 
readers, the daily portions will be 
weekly numbers ; the 


stitched in 
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weekly numbers will be gathered 
into monthly parts, in boards; and, 
at the endof every year, the month- 
ly parts will be bound in a very 
handsome volume. The Theatrical 
Blunderbuss will thus combiuve alj 
the advantages of a Daily Paper, a 
Weekly Journal, a Monthly Maga. 
zine, and an Annual Register. 

The Regular Drama will be re- 
ported upon by a steady old gen- 
tleman of ninety ; while the Minor 
Theatres will be entrusted to a 
Stripling of thirteen, who, being a 
peripatetic philosopher, engages to 
perambulate the skirts of the town 
regularly, to take note of the pro- 
ceedings at these irregular places 
of amusement, Descriptions of all 
Rope Dancing and Tumbling willbe 
furnished by a gentleman in Summer- 
set House, who has long been ac- 
customed to this line of critivism., 
Even Punch will not be overlooked, 
as his vagaries will be periodically 
noticed by a friend in Lemon Street, 
Goodman's Fields, who judiciously 
mingles his censures with praise, 
and qualifies the sourness of his ani- 
madversions, by the strength and 
sweetness of his encomia. The 
Fashionable Department we have en- 
trusted to Mr. Dapper, a celebrated 
dandy of Beau-Lane, who means to 
shoot folly as it flies; and being a 
dead shot, all fools will infallibly be 
shot dead. The Fine Arts will be 
criticised by the landlords of the 
Belvidere Tavern and Apollo Tea 
Gardens ; but, for intelligence re- 
specting Provincial Theatres, we 
shall be compelled to rely upon the 
reports from anonymous corres- 
pondents and casual contributors ; 
consequently our readers must not 
take all their epistles for gospels. 

“ We can confidently assert of 
our proposed work, that it will be 
open to all parties ; though, were 
we to add that it will be influenced 
by none, we should be guilty of 
a gross falsehood, since the highest 
bribe will always ensure the highest 
praise. When these douceurs are 
withheld, we mean to cut the actors, 
root and branch: and we under- 
stand that several of them, antici- 
pating the violence of our attacks, 
have been seen cheapening pistols, 
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ropes, and razors, inthe shops about 
Covent-Garden, in order that they 
may insure a speedy release from 
their sufferings, should we chance 
to fall foul of them. The way in 
which we treat the several mana- 
gers will entirely depend upon the 
answers we receive to the following 
laconic circular, a copy of which has 
been dispatched to each of them:— 

* Sin—if you don’t immediately 

transmit the freedom of your Thea- 
tre, and engage my grandmother as 
first singer, rot me if I don’t write 
down your establishment everlast- 
ingly. Iam, Sir, &c. 

‘THE ED. THEA. BLUNDERBUSS. 

‘P.S. I have a grandfather, who 

would be happy to undertake your 
light business.’ 

“ We are provided with a plenti- 

ful supply of trite quotations and 
old jokes, so that our readers need 
be under no apprehension of our 
becoming at any time dull, or 
gravelled for lack of matter. Per- 
haps they may not be sorry to see a 
few specimens of our stock-in-trade, 
and we will therefore endeavour to 
gratify them. Suppose an eminent 
actor dies, we immediately exclaim, 
* We ne’er shall look upon his like 
again!’ If he only falls sick, and 
returns to the stage upon his re- 
covery, We then say, ‘ Richard's 
himself again!’—If a performer 
speaks more than is set down for 
him, we observe that this ‘is a 
custom more honoured in the breach 
than the observance.’ When we 
commence a critique we shall pro- 
fess our determination ‘ neither to 
extenuate, nor sct down ought in 
malice ;—and when we have to 
notice any flagrant misdemeanors, 
we shall seldom miss exclaiming, 
‘O Tempora, O Mores !’—As for 
ourJokes three samples will suflice:— 

“* A foe to effeminacy intorms us 
that he saw an officer in the Guards 
walking before his men under an 
umbrella, during the late rain. We 
have, however, great doubts whe- 
ther snch a circumstance ever took 
place during the late reign.’ 

“* Bishop, the composer, being 
grossly flattered by a person whose 
motives he suspected were not quite 
disinterested, impatiently exclaim- 
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ed, ‘ My dear, Sir, were I to listen 
to you, I find you would make a 
Handle of me.’ 

“ «A woman, sentenced to six 
months’ hard labour in the House of 
Correction at Kdinburgh, was lately 
delivered of three children. This 
is what we call undergoing her sen- 
tence to its fullest extent.’ 

** Without further preface, we 
most obsequiously entreat the pub- 
lic to patronize our important un- 
dertaking; assuring them that no 
endeavour will be spared to deserve 
their support, by a regular system 
of venality, scurrility, and unblush- 
ing falsehood. “ Razor.” 





THE JEWS IN LITTLE RUSSIA. 
In Little Russia (for we mean to 
confine our observations tothe Jews 
in this partof the Russian Empire,) 
we obtain a more accurate know- 
ledge of the peculiarities of this ori- 
ginal people than any where else; 
and we are led also to forma better 
opinion of them than in other coun- 
tries, where their affectation of 
Christian manners, and their as- 
sumed contempt of their own pri- 
mieval usages, makes them for the 
most part ridiculous, without 
procuring, what they earnestly de- 
sire,external consideration. From 
the dead letter of the law, and its 
rigorous observance, the living 
spirit is led, by the hand of time; 
religious orders sufliciently prove 
this. The more faithfully and uni 
formly a people abides by the ritual 
observances of its forefathers, the 
more strictly defined does its cha- 
racter remain,the more consequen- 
tial is it in its aggregate; by this 
alone, it is united into a connected 
whole: it is then much easier to 
withstand attacks, when no indivi- 
dual avoids the shock, but each 
bears his share in proportion to his 
strength, thus dividing aud break- 
ing its force. This praise-worthy 


common suffering of oppression and 
persecution, has hitherto alone pre- 
served the Jews, 

They are evidently endowed with 
an ample share of natural good 
sense; which, guided from 


their 
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childhood by precept and example, 
they have ready at hand for every 
particular case, and at all times. 
As they pursue a single object only, 
that of procuring the means of liv- 
ing in as great abundance as possi- 
ble, they are not diverted by any 
collateral tendencies, which are 
closed against them, but remain 
constantly in the same practice, 
without any inducementto inconsist- 
ency. Hence, they always succeed 
whenever an opportunity presents 
itself ; for it may be truly said of 
them, thatthey carry their wits about 
them, in ready cash, and in every 
specics of coin. In them the under- 
standing seems-eatirely practical. 
They especially direct it to the ob- 
servation of every kind of inatten- 
tion; and he who in intercourse 
with them commits the smallest 
oversight, may depend on paying 
smart-money. Hence they are 
almost always good chess-players, 
because they always play with un- 
varying self-possession, with equal 
vigilance to seize every inconsider- 
ate move of their adversary. On 
account of the trick and stratagem 
which seem to be displayed in this 
game, Chamfort says harshly, but 
not untruly, ‘“* On ne joue pas aux 
echecs avec un bon caur,” because a 
good heart detests watching for op- 
portunities to take advantage. A 
stupid map is very rarely found 
among them, and therefore appears 
twice as stupid as among other 
people, because none are so con- 
stantly obliged to be on their guard 
against attack andinjury, Asrude 
force is opposed tothem, they arm 
themselves with prudence, as a sen- 
sible woman behaves to a brutal 
passionate husband ; and like her, 
they gain the advantage, after 
enduring and patiently bearing 
injustice. The great demands 
made upon a Jew's purse by his 
superiors, and from all quarters, 
render his life hard, and imperious- 
ly command him to watch likea 
spider forevery favourable moment 
when prey may be eaught, however 
insignificant, in order to satisfy 
those demands and support himself 
and his family. They say, and 
doubtless with truth, that even by 
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drops the vessel becomes at lent) 
full. This makes the Jews accuray 
observers ; and none more quickly 
conceive the character, the pecn. 
liarities, the weak sides of indiy). 
duals. Whatis to be thought of map. 
kind in general is no business of 
theirs; but the individual who 
stands before them to deal, is seen 
through and through; and they 
judge of him with such extraordj- 


nary infallibility, that it might be | 


called instinct. 

A Jew is notidle a moment. He 
takes interest in whatever he sees: 
enquires, now with harmless, now 
with designed confidence, into every 
thing, however foreign to him, be. 
cause the information he obtains 
may be of service to him one time 
or another; he eagerly interferes 
inevery thing, and disarms the most 
violent impatience, by feigned uv 
easiness, and ironical bumility. It 
would be a very great mistake to 
attribute this to cowardly fear. A 
people, naturally so ardent, check 
themselves only from reflection, be- 
cause from religious hatred, and the 
laudable maxims thence derived, 
in general, even when they have the 
fullest right on their side, justice 
is done them only by way of parade 
in some flagrant cases, unless mo- 
tives for impartiality are slipped 
into the hand of the Judge. As they 
daily exprience that they live as 
among the Odryssians, from whom, 
as Thucydides relates, nothing was 
to be gained without presents, they 
begin every affair with them; 
which,in the Odryssian country, was 
also the best mode of doing busi- 
ness. If any one would learn the 
often very difficult art of bribery he 
must learn it from them, otherwise 











he will remain for ever a bungler. | 


As rough treatment, abusive lav- 
guage, and even blows, bring no 
disgrace whatever upon them, they 
continually return to the attack, 
like flies that are brushed away; 
and at length make brutality itself 
tame and pliant, and even friendly. 
Exemplary patience is at onge 10- 
teresting and flattering. They have 
often acquired the most extraor- 
dinary influence over persons 1! 
high situations, inacecssible © 

















every body clse, who could not hope 
for success in applications except 
through their intervention. As no 





ceremony whatever is made with 
them, their presence is at all times 
convenient; and asthey are always 
at hand, they have opportunities to 
watch for the happiest moments, 
which they instantly seize and turn 
to their advantage, in the most easy 
and skilful manner, as if they had 





heen trained to it by courtiers and 
jesuits. They are also admirable 
masters and models of the art of 
recalling things to a person's mind; 
and as their thoughts are uninter- 
mptedly fixed on the execution of 
their plans, the result is almost al- 
ways in their favour, unless very 
sudden untoward circumstances 
baffle their calculations. 

If they have a secret grudge 
against any one, they direct their 
revenge against the purse of the of- 
fender; and, if they cannot get at 
them themselves, through a third 
person. The word of proscription 
rans like wildfire through their 
whole circle of acquaintance, and 
every one exerts himself to obtain, 
as far as in him lies, satisfaction for 
his offended countrymen, and at the 
least to revenge him, by doing some 
injury to the offender, even though 
he does not afterwards share with 
him the advantage which his dexte- 
tity has gained: for the offence 
done to onc is considered as done to 
all, and each is zealous to lay snares 
for the victim, which are prepared 
and concealed in the most ingenious 
manner. They are also perfect 
adepts in the art of slandering. 

But for the endless activity which 
is peculiar to the Jews the greater 
part of them must indeed go to ruin; 
and it is truly wonderful with what 
perseverance they fullow every kind 
of employment. There are no better 
valets in the world. (They are call- 
ed here factors.) If they are only 
recompensed in some measure to 
their satisfaction, they carry to ex- 
cess their willingness and zeal,which 
grow at length into a good-natured 
attachment. A very sensible man 
onee characterised their indefatiga- 
ble obligingness, as contrasted with 


the rudeness of the valet de place 
L UN s, 
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in other countries, very aptly, say- 
ing, if you were to ask a Jewish 
valet, * are square eggs to be had 
here?” he would answer, withoat 
expressing any surprize, “I will 
enquire.” They are, therefore, grate- 
ful when they are not treated with 
that rude contempt which some per- 
sons, outof natural vulgarity of dis- 
position, show towards them; for 
though they are disarmed, and ob- 
liged to bear it, they feel the injus- 
tice of such treatment. 

But they show their good sense, 
above all, by carefully concealing it, 
only lettingjust as much appear, as 
is indispensably requisite for the 
occasion. At the same time they 
frequently afford cause to admire 
the uncommon wit, which comes 
from their lips like sparks of fire ; 
though one is ofteninduced tofancy 
that their happy conceits, (from their 
generality and polish) are among 
the number of their inherited fami- 
ly jokes, which, indeed, constitute 
one peculiarity of the Jews. But 
there are also Christians, who fancy 
that their family is honoured by the 
dullest commonplace of their grand- 
father, which must therefore by no 
means be lost, but descend from fa- 
ther to son like a family jewel. 

The Jews in the Ukraine have a 
lively imagination; but are above 
all others, superstitious, devoted to 
mystical studies, and bigotted ca- 
balists. 

A belief prevails among the Jew- 
ish women, that children sometimes 
weep and utter cries before they are 
born, when the family is threatened 
with any misfortune. One of them 
whom I asked, how is that pessible ? 
replied very composedly, ‘*‘ How 
can you doubt, Sir, since F myself 
heard it in the case of my own sis- 
tcr?” As politeness requires us to 
believe women on their words, I 
could only be silent, leaving the 
truth of the matter to rest on its own 
foandation. 





EDINBURGH, 
(From Baldwia's “ London Magazine,"') 


Dear Doctorn—You have yet 
to experience the indiscribable feel- 
ings of returning, as a man, to a 
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place which you knew only as a 
boy. Not to use any of the common 
cant upon such occasions about 
scenes of childhood, early associa- 
tions, youthiul sports, ke. &c. the 
fact of being a stranger in your na- 
tive place is most bewildering and 
whimsical. Iwalk about the streets 
acquainted with nobody, yet know 
ing, and seeming to know, every 
body. J am often stared at like a 
vision—addressed in accents of 
doubtful recognition, by people with 
whom I was as intimate as I am 
with, you—steady faced persunages, 
who after a tremulous salutation 
proprio nomine stammer out my 
nickname at school, and leave me, 
doubtful of their names or quality, 
with aninvitation to dinner. I was 
grinned at yesterday by a tall col- 
legian with a strong squint, and 
and this morning he came up to me 
and asked if Ihad forgot the burst- 
ing of a penny mortar in our back 
green when he was about nine years 
old, which bursting, blew his unfor- 
tunate eye into its present uncouth 
shape!—I am stultified at every 
turn with the total alteration of ap- 
pearance, character, and manners 
of men and things. Imagine our 
Sifth form at the high school, sitting 
gravely down to dinner with their 
wives and children, talking of poli- 
tics, city government, property and 
security!—the tatterdemallions,who, 
when I last saw them, were squab- 
bling for the first place at the jib- 
house, or Aa/lvoing for the brae at 
the bicker. I kriow as well as you 
do, that the change is no more won- 
derful than a calf growing to a cow, 
or a young donkey to a jack-ass; 
butit is,nevertheless, most ludicrous 
and apparently wonderful. 'The town 
itself has kept pace with its inhabi- 
tants in growth, and its character 
also seems to have undergone a 
similar change. It is now, in its 
manhood, morally and physically 
the finest specimen of civilization 
in the world. Thelocal beauties of 
Kdinburgh bid defiance to poetry 
itself; the sublime, the beautiful, 
the wild, the cultivated, the antique, 
the elegant, all that the historian 
dwells upon, all that the painter de- 
lights in, are here the common oc- 





curring objects of the place. One 
is lost in contemplating excelley. 
cies of nature and art: come and 
see it; for no description whateyer 
can give you an idea of its beauties, 

The morale of Edinburgh is like. 
wise of the very highest order —its 
literary character is acknowledged 
to be mostjustly merited ; although, 
probably, that part of its peculiarity 
is becoming daily of a more ques. 
tionable nature, as regards a conse- 


quent amiability or real intelligence: | 


among theinbabitants. Literature, 
somehow, is degenerating into a 
kind of staple article of trade ip 
Edinburgh, just as calico is in Glas. 
gow, or metal in Birmingham, Peo- 
ple come here to make books, and 
book-making is, consequently, the 
manufacture of the place:—QOnly 
look at the publications from Con- 
stables, Blackwood, &c. Observe 
the Godwins and Maturins coming 
from their own country to publish 
here, and consider the value attach. 
ed to a book published in Edinburgh, 
and you will agree with me, that it 
is in danger of becoming like a ra- 
zor from Birmingham or a printed 
gown-picce from the Gorbals. 
There is here a Monde of litera. 
tare, as there is in London, of /a- 
shion, A literary Grosvenor-square, 
Bond-street,and St.James's—abun- 
dance of literery swel/s—and _ there 
is must cestainly a literary Cheap- 
side, Houndsditch, and Wapping 
Old Stairs. In the first circle(to keep 
to my comparison) it is as dead vul- 
gar to know orto speak ofany thing 
out ofthe pale of criticism, taste, 
or literary information, as it is.in 
thesame grade of fashion in London 
to transgress in conversation the li- 
mits of the turf, the tandem, the ring, 
or the card-table. Among the lite- 
rary bleeds, your are queered with 
theories and dogmas upon cause 
and effect (oftener causes and effects) 
discussions upon the merits of the 
lecturer on moral philosophy, the 
reviewers, lawyers, and public meet- 
ing men. You hear a glib-tongued 
younker begin his remarks with 
** the last time I spoke to Jeffrey on 
the subject,”—or “ Playfair once 
remarked to me!"—-Another will 
speak of his friend Sir Walter, 
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and murmur his disapprobation 
of the way in which people take li- 
berties wita his name; and a third 
will tell you of an old grudge he 
bears to the Edinburgh Review, 
ever since they gave him sucha 
“eutting-up,” in the “* Musz-Edi- 
pensis!” 

“ Literary Canaille,” is not the 
mostintelligible phrase in the world, 
but it expresses what [ wish to call 
atribeof students, young advocates, 
clerks, and apprentices, who are to 
the traly learned what the inhabi- 
tants of Cheapside, &c. are to the 
truly fashionable. These peopie 
have as good persons, clothes, nay, 
sometimes as good manners as the 
upper ranks in London, but they 
are never mistaken for them by any 
body at all practised in observing, 
even in the streets;—just so with 
the worthies of this place—a race 
composed of the half-educated dar- 
lings of Mamma, who will be all 
their lives in the leading strings of 
learning, although they think them- 
selves long past maturity—of the 
sweepings of the colleges of Aber- 
deen andl Glasgow, and a highland 
host from the conlines of Forfar, 
Dundee, Aberbrothwick and Loch- 
aber—a shallow set, who happen 
to have been put to the grammar- 
school at eighteen-pence a quarter, 
besides coal-money; and conceive 
themselves as well entitled to fill up 
aholein a lecture room, in the pit 
of the theatre, or the parliament 
house, as other very patriarchs of 
literature ! 

That same Parliament House, by 
the by, is a most delightful place, 
and I kaow of no institution, if I 
may so call it, which at all resem- 
bles it. It is here that the united 
talent of Edinburgh, under the ge- 
neral appellation of the ‘* College 
of Justice,” is to be met with. You 
enter a beautiful, large, sothic-look- 
ing room, with a gigantic statue of 
the late Lord Melville at one end, 
and sundry niches or recesses in 
the wall, called bars; and up and 
down this room you sce—walking 
and lounging, and lolling, and read- 
ing, and speaking — members of 
‘* the college,” of every grade, from 
the senator to the fag of a writer’s 
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apprentice.—And who do you see? 
—professors, poets, reviewers, his- 
torians, members of parliament, edi- 
tors, pamphleteers, &c. &c:—all 
members of the college—some in 
gowns and wigs, some in gown and 
no wig, and some in neither gown 
nor wig—and you have every day 
the power of bringing together a 
knot of men, which I am quite sure 
no city inthe world can equal ;—this 
too as easily and naturally (and 
much more frequently) as you can 
bring your friends together to your 
table. I do think that this circum- 
stance alone, sets Edinburgh far 
above London for society, The 
continual intercourse, in a profes- 
sional way, of men of talent, the 
common-placevess (excuse a vile 
word) of what in London is made, 
as you know, a matter of favour and 
didiculty, certainly give a facility of 
being in good company, which over- 
grown London, even with its Row 
dipners and Hampstead parties, 
nevercanaflord. Youcannotturn, 
Sir, but you behold clusters of ge- 
biuses, known and unknown; and 
acquainted, as I have the good for- 
tune to be, with many of the nota- 
bles, I have opportunities of joining 
little corner parties, which the very 
first of your dinner-givers might 
congratulate themselves on being 
able to bring together once in a 
twelve month. 

Who should I see capering ina 
quadrille at an advocate’s party, 
but our old friend C——, a fellow, 
who, when we last saw him, seemed 
as unlikely ever to be in sucha 
situation, as I believe he is now 
ever to be again what we knew him ; 
—He is an absoluie rquisite ; aud 
if 1 did not see it exemplified in 
more instances than his, I should 
not believe it possible that a man 
of so much real knowledge and pro- 
found erudition, could degenerate 
into the walking stick, by tarns, of 
an antiquated Bas-bleu of 1790, and 
of a Parnassian turned ogler of the 
school of the mountains,—but there 
is here a most complete refutation 
of the beau ideal of a man of letters, 
and the affectation of peculiarity in 
dress or manner; nay, the reality 
of it, is. quite antediluvian, Your 
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author, your reviewer, lecturer, 
philosopher, poet or proscr, furbish 
up their“ good bodies,” witha taste 
and carefulness that would do ho- 
nour to the very pinks of Leadenhall- 
street, or the back of St. Clement’s. 
I wish I could sacritice my honesty 
to my gallantry, so far as to award 
an cqual care (or rather an equal 
knowledge) of the duties of the toi- 
lette to my fair countrywoinan.— 
You recollect Simkinson’s eternal 
jabber, that the Scotch woman could 
not put on their clothes, (and I re- 
collect your arch reply to him,— 
but that is from the point)}—there 
is really more in it than we would 
ever allow.—I declare that I have 
not been wrong above once in 
twenty times, in guessing that such 
and such a lady was either English, 
or had resided in England, merely 
from her dress, But you are tired, 
and so am J, and so like two poor 
single devils as we are, we break 
up our communings, as they say 
here, whenever the more amiable 
(query—aimable) part of the crea- 
tion come about us. 

From all that I can at present see 
I shall remain here about a month, 
but my next letter will tell you my 
motions ; and if you like the ¢aste of 
this, you may, perhaps, have some 
more of the same calibre, comme 
dit miladi Morgan, 

Write on receipt, and tell me al] 
the prattle about Hampstead, Ta- 
vistock-square, &c. 

Yours, ever, my dear Doctor, 
Most sincerely, 
Tom Youne. 
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Singular Discovery.—M,. Gonord 
is said to have excited the surprise 
of the public, by announcing that 
he can take impressions from an 
engraved copperplate on any scale, 
either larger or smaller than the 
plate, without requiring another 
eopper-plate, or occupying more 
than two or three hours, For ex- 
ample, from the large atlas en- 
gravings of the Description de 
lEgypte, he could make an edition 
in yetayo without changing the 
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plates. The certainty of the pro. 
cess has been corroborated by the 
members of the jury admitted into 
his works; and the jury, in conse. 
quence, decreed a gold medal to M, 
Gonord. Ann. de Chimie.—This 
discovery, if there is no mistake 
about it, must be considered as one 
of the most surprising ever made in 
the arts. We can see no reason 
why stereotype plates, or pages of 
types, should not be employed to 
yicld duodecimo and folio editions 
of the same work, and why the 
same dye should not be employed 
in coining farthings as well as 
crowns. Edia. Phil. Jour.—There 
is very little doubt, we think, that 
there is some “‘ mistake about it,” 

Paradise.—Amongst the nume- 
rous travellers who have taken the 
privilege so universally allowed 
them, it is well known that Sir John 
Mandeville excelled all his compe- 
titors inthe wonders he has record- 
ed. Butthere was a point which 
even he hesitated to go beyond, 
Having exhausted his invention 
with respect to earthly things, he is 
anxious to give his readers an idea 
of heavenly objects, which he does 
on theauthority of certain wise men 
of the East, who state that * Para 
dys terrestre, is the highest place of 
Erthe, that isin alle the world : and 
itis so highe, that it taucbethe nyghe 
to the cercle of the Mone, there as 
the Mone makethe hire torn. For 
sche is so highe, that the Flode of 
Noe ne myght not come to hire, that 
wolde have covered alle the Erthe 
of the World alle aboute, and aboven 
and bencthen, saf Paradys on allone. 
And this Paradys is enclosed alle 
aboute with a Wall ; the men wyte 
not whereof it is. For the Walls 
being covered alle over with Mosse; 
as itsemethe. And it semethe not 
that the Walle is Ston of Nature, 
And that Walle strecchethe fro the 
Southe ta the Northe ; and it hathe 
not but on entree, that is closed with 
Fyre brennynge; so that no man, 
that is mortalle, ne dar not entren. 
And the moste highe place of Para- 
dys evene in the middel place, isa 
Walle, that castethe out the four 
Flodes, that rennen be dyverse 
Londes.” 
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Alter describing the four “‘flodes,” 
or rivers,he adds—*‘And yee schulle 
undirstonde, that no man that is 
mortelle, ne may not approchen to 
that Paradys. For by Londe no 
man may go for wylde hestes, that 
ben in the Desertes, and for the 
highe Mountaynes and gret huge 
Roches, that no man may passe by, 
for the derke places that ben there, 
and that manye: And by the Ryvers 
may no man go; for the water 
rennethe so rudely and so sharply, 
because that it comethe doun so 
outrageously from the highe places 
aboven, that it rennethe in so grete 
Waves, that no Schipp may not 
rowe ne seyle agenes it: and the 
Watre rorethe so, and makethe so 
huge noyse, and so gret tempest, 
that no man may here other in the 
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Schipp, thoughe he cryede with alle 
the craft that he crowde, in the hy- 
este voys that he myghte. Many 
greatLordes han assayed with great 
wille many times for to passen be 
the Ryveres towards Paradys, with 

fulle grete Companynes; but thei 

myghte not speden in thire Viage; 
and manye dyeden for werynesse of 
rownynge agenst tho stronge Wawes 
and many of hem becamen blynde, 
and many deve, for the noyse of the 
water: and sume weren perisscht 
and loste, withinne the Wawes: So 
that no mortelle man may approche 
to that place, with outen specyalle 
grace of God : so that of that place 
I can saye you no more. And there- 
fore I shalle holde me stille, and 

retornen to that I have seca.” 





POETRY, 





MAY DAY. 


On ! saw ye not a rosy band, 

Bearing the garland hand in hand, 

By their own fairy fingers wove, 

Last eve in dew besprinkled grove ? 

Sure, ne’er beneath Arcadian shade 

Did maids more artless twine the wreath, 

When music through the sylvan glade, 

Was heard from Shepherds pipe to 
breathe ; 

On to the sound of jocund pleasure 

Lead on the dance in rustic measure, 

Than these which hail thee ence again 

Fairest of all the mouthly train— 

Than these which weave the garland gay, 

To bid thee welcome, beauteous May ? 

How often in my life's young morn, 

Havel too watched thy rising dawn, 

And seen thy perfum'd breath awake, 

While the blithe linnet sweet would sing 

In white thorn bush, or shelter’d brake, 

And lend e’en melody to Spring. 

Thail thee still, but childhood’s glow 

Is past, and years have serv'd to show 

The rainbow colours of its dream 

Not all so brilliant as they seem. 

That clouds o’ereast the clearest sky 

That roses bloom—but bleom to dic ! 

Bewitching May ! since last the time 

When thou luauriant in thy prime 


Adorn'd the son! enchanting scene, 

iu garb of variegated green, 

How many a heart has grief o’ershaded, 

How many a flower has sorrow faded. 

There, where the violet’s sweets were 
breathing 

The lurid night-shade now is wreath- 
ing 3 

And where the myrtle fragrance shed, 

The poppy now uprears its head, 

Blossoms in winter snows will perish, 

And leave the desert more forlorn ; 

So fade the hopes we love to cherish 

In joyous youth's aspiring morn. 

Yet welcome once again, sweet May ! 

I would not sadden Nature's face, 

Nor sigh while all beside is gay 

With life, with harmony, and grace. 

Still may thy fields, with plenty crown'd 

Yield produce to the peasant’s wain, 

Aud notes of gladdening mirth resound, 

As the light gleauers’ steps are bound 

To pick the refuse of that plain ! 

May Ceres there her robes unfold, 

And well the reaper’s toils repay 

With yellow crops of waving gold, 

When ripen’d in the solar ray ! 

May choicest fruits Pomona bring, 

A; offerings from her vine clad bill ; 

And each blest promise of the Spring, 

Phe bouuteous god of love fulfill! 
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THE CONTRAST. 


(From™: Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice.”) 


Palazzo of the Pvtrician 
Lioni. Livni laying aside the mask and 
cloak which the Venetian Nobles wore in 
public, attended by a Domestic. 


Act IV, Scene I. 


LIONI. 
I WILL to rest, right weary of this revel, 
The gayest we have held for many 
moons, 
And yet, 1 know not why, it cheer’d me 
not ; 
There came aheaviness across my heart, 
Which, in the lightest movement of the 


dance, 

Though eye to eye, and hand in hand 
united 

Even with the lady of my love, oppress'd 
me, 

And through my spirit chill’d my blood, 
until 

A damp like death rose o’er my brow ; 
I strove 


To laugh the thought away, but ’t would 
not be ; 
Through all the music ringing in my 


years 
A knell was sounding as distinct and 
clear, 
Though low and far, as e’er the Adrian 
wave 


Rose o’er the city’s murmur in the night, 

Dashing against the outward Lilo’s 
bulwark : 

So that I left the festival before 

It reach’d its zenith, and will woo my 
pillow 

For thoughts more tranquil, or forget- 
fuluess. 

Antonio, take my mask and cloak, and 
light 

The lamp within my chamber. 


ANTONIO, 
Yes, my Lord : 
Command you no refreshment ? 


LIONI, 
Nought, save sleep. 
will not be commanded. Let 
me hope it, 


Which 


[ Evit Antonio, 
Though my breast feels too anxious ; I 
will try 
Whether the air will calm my spirits : ‘tis 
A goodly night ; the « loudy wind which 
blew 
Prom the Levant hath crept into its 
cave 
And the broad moon has brighten'd. 
What a stillness ! 
[ Goes to an open lattice. 
And what a contrast with the scene I 
left, 


Poetry. 








Where the tall torches’ glare, and silver 
lamps’ 

More pallid gleam along the tapestried 
my 

Spread over the reluctant gloom which 
haunts 

Those vast and dimly-latticed calleries 

A dazzling mass of artificial light, 

Which shew’d all things, but nothing as 
they were ? 5 

There age essaying to recal the past, 

After long striving for the hues of youth 

At the sad labour of the toilet, aud 

Full many a glance at the too faithful 





mirror, 

Prankt forth in all the pride of orna- 
ment, 

Forgot itself, and trusting to the false. 
hood 


Of the indulgent beams, which shew, 
yet hide, 

Believed itself forgotten, and was feol’d, 

There Youth, which ueeded not, nor 
thought of such 

Vain adjuncts, lavish'd its true bloom | 
and health, 

And bridal beauty, in the unwholesome 
press 

Of flush'd and crowded wassailers, and 

~ wasted 

Its hours of rest in dreaming this was 
pleasure, 

And so shall waste them till the sunrise 
streams 

On shallow cheeks and sunken eyes, 
which should not ‘ 

Have won this aspect yet for many a year. 

The music, and the banquet, and the 
wine— 

The garlands, the rose odours, and the 
flowers— 

The sparkling eyes and flashing orna- 
ments— 

The white arms and the raven hair—the 
braids 

Aud _ bracelets—swanlike bosoms, and 
the necklace 

An India in itself, yet dazzliug not 

The eye like what it circled—the thin 
robes 

Floating like light clouds 
gaze and heaven— 

The many twinkling feet so 
sylphlike, 

Suggesting the more secret symmetry 

Of the fair iorms which terminate so 
well— 

All the delusion of the dizzy scene, 

Its false and true enchantments—art 
aud nature, 

Which swam before my giddy eves, that 
drank 

The sight of beauty as the parch’d pil- 

grins 
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On Arab sands the false mirage, which 
offers 

A lucid lake to his eluded thirst, 

Are goue.—Around me are the stars and 
waters— 

Worlds mirror’d in the ocean, goodlier 
sight 

Than torches glared back by a gaudy 
glass ; 

And the great element, which is to space 

What ocean is to earth, spreads its blue 
depths, 

Soften’d with the first breathings of the 
spring; 

The high moon sails upow her beauteous 
way, 

Serenely smoothing o'er the lofty walls 

Of those tall piles and sea-girt palaces, 

Whose porphyry pillars, and whose 
costly fronts, 

Fraught with the orient spoil of many 

~ marbles, 


Like altars ranged along the broad 
canal, 

Seem each a trophy of some mighty 
deed 


Rear'd up from out the waters, scarce 
strange ly 

Than those mere massy and mysterious 
giants 

Of architecture, those Titanian fabrics, 

Which point in Egypt's plains to times 
that have 

No other record. All is gentle; nought 

Stirs rudely; but, congenial with the 
night, 

Whatever walks is gliding like a spirit. 

The tinklings of some vigilant guitars 

Uf sleepless lovers to a wakeiul mis- 
tress, 


Poetry.— Rebauses, Se. 
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And cautious opening of the casement, 
shewing 

That he is not unheard ; while her young 
hand 

Fair as the moonlight of which it seems 
a part, 

Sodelicately white, it trembles in 

The act of opening the forbidden lattice, 

Te let iv love through music, makes his 
heart 

Thrill like his lyre-strings at the sight ; 
the dash 

Phosphoric of the oar, or rapid twinkle 

Of the far lights of skimming goadolas. 

Aud the responsive voices of the choir 

Of boatmen answering back with verse 
for verse; 

Some dusky shadow 

Rialto ; 

Some glimmering palace roof, or taper - 
ing spire, 

Are all the sights and sounds which 
here prevade 

The ocean-born and earth-commanding 


chequering the 


citv— 

How sweet and soothing is this hour of 
calm ! 

L thank thee, Night, for thou hast chased 
away 


Those horrid bodements which, amidst 
the throng, 

I could not dissipate ; 
blessing 

Of thy benign and quiet influence— 

Now will Ltomycouch, although to rest 

Is almost wronging such a night as 
this— 

[dA knocking isheard from without, 

Hark ! what is that ? or who at such a 

moment ? 


and with the 





REBUSES, CHARADE, &c. 


rr 


REBUSES. 


By J. Tuff. of Charmouth. 
Finst find, ye enigmatic bards, 
A man for strength renown’d ; 
Next he who slew the King of France, 
My second to expound ; 
A lake that flows (as poets feign) 
Through Pluto’s dark domain ; 
A liquid and a robber find, 
By famed Hercules slain : 
Rauge the initials, gents. aright. 
A science then you'll have in sight, 


By Jack Frost, of Sherborne. 


Tis all my first says Dick, to Ned, 
Who told “a tale one morn in bed : 


Well now, says Ned, pray name my see 
cond, 

He's by the girls delightful reckon'd. 

I can't, says Dick, that’s hard to do, 

So Ned, kind Sirs, applies to you : 

He says if you but join them right 

You'll tind ‘tis something gives a light, 


By Waiter Bickham, 


A Liter quadruped explore, 


‘Teavers‘ng fam'd Britannia’s shore ; 


An oriental shepherdess, 
For beauty fam‘d, ye bards express : 


These parts inverted will declare 


What will conspicuously appear, 
When’er earth intermits her tour 
And vivifying Spring’s no more, 





CHARADE, 


By J. Clark, of Exeter. 


My first if you would wish to gain 
Explore old Neptune’s vast domain, 
And from his numerous wat'ry tribe, 

A dainty fish you will describe; 

A foreign city is iny next, 

But only three fourths, sirs, annex : 
Then join these two,gents, if you please, 
And then my name you'll tell with ease. 


ENIGMAS. 
By J. Uark, of Exeter. 
Yer learned youths who in these pages 
shine, 
Where wit and eloquence so oft com- 
bine, 
Who in ingenious, droll, andartless lays, 
Can charm the thoughts and lull the 
mind to ease, 
Your humble servant, sirs, I now ap- 
pear, 
Whose kindassistance you so often share, 
For when at masquerade, at ball, or 
play, 
At concerts, or upon an holiday, 
Or when at church your wishis to attend, 
My duty’s then to make you neat and 


clean. 

But though the greatest do my help 
demand, 

I’m often in the industrious servant's 
hand— 


The footman, groom, kitchen and cham- 
ber maid, 

Have great dependence on my useful 
aid. 

But though ‘tis true I'm us'd to make 
things clean, 

I always gather filth, "tis very plain, 

But pow my form demands attention 

next, 

To tell you which I greatly am per- 
plex’d, 

For I'm of ditferent forms, I’m square 
and round, 

And sometimes long and 
short I’m found. 

But, to conclude, I'll give you one hint 
more— 

Ere I'm complete I've something from 
the boar. 


sometimes 


By P. Gove, of Exeter. 
WHEN winter reigns, and storms arise, 
Aud gloomy clouds oft veil the shies, 
And hail and frost abouud— 
When nature's stripp'd of all its pride, 
And murmuring rills forget to glide, 
And snow bestrews the ground. 


Charades, Eniqmas, §¢. 


From close confinement I’m brought 
forth 
To meet the bleak winds of the north, 
And bear the pelting storm ; 
1 oft befriend the lovely fair, 
And keep from th’ inclement air, 
At eve or early dawn. 


And when they walk to take the air, 
Before them, | ofttimes appear, 
And captivate the eye ; 
Should they attend the ball or play, 
I frequent bear them company, 
As you will soon descry.  ~ 


But when fair spring assumes its power, 
And decks the garden and the bower, 
Or sultry summer reigns, 
I'm useless found ; and, then, adieu! 
Appear no more to public view, 
Till winter comes again, 


By a Subscriber. 
In jerkin, short, and nut brown coat, 
I live, 
Pleasure to all and pain to all} give; 
Quivers I have, and painted arrows too; 
Gold is my dart, and iron is my bow; 
Nothing I read, yet many things I write; 
I never go to war, yet always fight; 
Nothing I eat, yet 1 am always full ; 
Poison from herbs and sweets from 
flowers I cull; 
A spotted back I have, and leathern 
scrip ; 
Black is my face, and blubber is my lip; 
No tears | shed, and yet | always weep, 
Sleeping I wake, and waking do I sleep, 





ANSWERS. 

By a Subscriber, to John of Exeter's 
Charade, inserted March 26. 
You've spoken truth, your verses shew it, 

Tho’ David was, you are no Port. 


By P. F. of Castle Cary, to J. W. West- 
cott’s Paradoxiwal Question, inserted 
March 12th. 


Tuts question is unlimited, and there- 
fore admits of a variety of answers ; 
however, it appears by the question, 
that his age must be between 12 and 16. 
Now three figures may be placed in va- 
rious forms to express all the interme- 
diate number between 12 and 14, and at 
the same time to answer all the condi- 


tions of the question : thus, by mixed 
8 8 
numbers, 9 - = 13 and9- = 17 &c.'; on 


g 1 
the same may be done by improper frac- 
26 St 
tions, thus, — = 13 and — 17 &e. 

















